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PHILOSOPHY AND ITS CORRELATIONS. 1 



T AM well aware that in a presence constituted mainly of the 
•*■ professors of the art of philosophizing it would be unseemly 
to doubt the value of that art. But it is open to us all, without 
implying any reflection on our profession, to recognize the fact 
that such doubt exists, and that not .infrequently in the minds of 
very intelligent men. Now, without stopping to consider the 
forms which this doubt is accustomed to assume in the thought 
of the sceptic, it is my purpose here, at the outset, to concede 
that philosophy itself is partly responsible for this result, and this 
admission will be taken later on as an excuse for attempting a 
fresh definition of the nature and method of what we call philo- 
sophical inquiry. In the meantime, if any specifications be 
called for under the general indictment of philosophy as in part 
responsible for the scepticism with which its pretensions are as- 
sailed, I would say in reply : First, that the philosophizing intellect 
too often yields to the temptation of over-subtlety in its concep- 
tions and distinctions, as well as to over-abstractness in its data 
and ultimate aims. If we take into account the first point in the 
indictment, we are prone to think of the middle ages as the 
golden period of hair-splitting, and we are accustomed to laugh 
with a sort of unholy glee over some of the performances of the 
scholastics. But we are unmindful of the fact that scholasticism 
still has its cult, and that we are perchance not altogether without 

1 Read as the Presidential Address at the second annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 30, 1902. 
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sin ourselves. For it must be admitted that the plilosopher's 
most besetting fault is a tendency to hypostasize abstractions. 

I think no more need be said on this point. More serious, 
however, is the fault of over-abstractness in the sphere of data 
and ultimate aims. In the field of data, the sin was committed 
in its most aggravated form by the Pre-Kantian Rationalists, who, 
deliberately closing their eyes to the ordinary activities through 
which experience realizes its world, sought to deduce the whole 
content of knowledge from concepts of the understanding which 
they traced to sources independent of experience. The result 
was a striking demonstration of the truth of Kant's tersely-stated 
proposition that conceptions without perceptions are empty ; for, 
as the student of thought knows, the Pre-Kantian Rationalism 
ended ingloriously in a system of empty dogmatism. But this 
tendency to over-abstraction works out more seriously, as I 
think, in the field of ultimate aims. Here the temptation oper- 
ates very subtly. Science tells us that its ultimate aim is the 
discovery of laws that sum up in compendious formulae the 
behavior of things, but that it has no vocation to determine the 
inner nature of things. Its laws, as related to this nature, are 
symbols that do not define. The symbol tells what the thing 
does, but not what it is. Now philosophy, seeing the symbol of 
science to be thus abstract, commits the sin of over-abstraction, 
when it imagines its true business to be a still further extension 
of the symbolizing process along the lines laid down by science. 
And it will not be purged of its evil conscience in this matter 
until it realizes that it ceases to be a mere pale imitation of sci- 
ence and becomes something real in itself, only when it has begun 
to relate itself to an order of conceptions different from those 
that represent the final terms of science. Philosophy will not 
find its arteries beginning to pulsate with life until, for example, it 
makes the effort to translate the ultimate symbols of science into 
terms, not of mere abstract law, but into such terms as those of 
will and purpose. 

In the second place, I feel sure that philosophy supplies fuel 
to doubt, in its general inability to make up its mind on the ques- 
tion of its own proper field and vested rights. Self-abnegation 
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is carried too far, I think, when philosophy is ready to admit, as 
it sometimes does, that it is in possession of no original territorial 
rights, and that the advance of science may drive it from preserve 
after preserve until it has not a foot of ground that it can call its 
own. Something like this has actually taken place, and we have 
watched the process by which science has occupied all the terri- 
tory that is of value in those ancient preserves of psychology, 
ethics, and religion, where philosophy was wont to go in and out 
and find pasture. It has seemed to be a veritable struggle in the 
last ditch for philosophy, a kind of Transvaal tragedy enacted in 
the field of mind, in which science has planted her victorious 
standards on the very citadel of the enemy, and there has 
seemed to be nothing left to philosophy but to capitulate and 
accept such terms as the victor should be willing to give. I say 
the situation has this appearance, for I believe the truth of the 
matter to be altogether other than what it appears to be on the sur- 
face. For to my mind this very invasion is helping philosophy 
to a clearer understanding of what its field and functions really 
are. Nevertheless, the apparent willingness that philosophy 
sometimes shows to sink into the position of a mere vassal, and 
the generally apologetic air with which it is accustomed to 
assert its rights, have been not unfruitful sources of the scepti- 
cism with which its claims have been received. 

II. 

The great question, then, that confronts us here is this : How 
shall philosophy vindicate itself against the scepticism with which 
its claims are liable in our time to be met ? 

And I would answer : (I) By defining some point of view that 
is clearly philosopliical, so that the complete occupation of this point 
af view will have the effect of translating an inqiriry into one that 
is distinctly pliilosophical. 

In undertaking to define such a point of view, however, we 
might seem to be attempting the impossible. But after all, the 
difficulty is not so great ; for, as a matter of fact, the history of 
philosophy has largely solved the problem for us. When the 
great Kant had been aroused from his dogmatic slumbers, the 
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task he found awaiting him, if we may take his own statement of 
it, was nothing less than the effecting in the intellectual world of 
a revolution corresponding to that which Copernicus had brought 
about in the physical world. Copernicus had overthrown the 
Ptolemaic system by showing that the section of the cosmos in 
which we live has its center in the sun rather than in the earth ; 
and Kant was convinced that his mission as a philosopher was to 
organize that activity by which man seeks to know his world in 
general, around a new center. As a matter of fact, it is not 
important for the purposes of this discussion that we should settle 
the question of Kant's originality in this matter. It is not even 
important to decide whether or not he was completely successful 
in carrying into effect his revolutionary aims. It is only needful 
here clearly to realize the situation as it presented itself to the 
mind of Kant, and, in view of this, to endeavor to comprehend 
what it was he was seeking to bring about. What change was 
he aiming to effect in the philosophical conceptions of men? 
Well, there are two points of view, one of which, at least, is 
familiar to every man who has engaged in any kind of scientific 
investigation. This we may for convenience call the extra-con- 
scious, spectator point of view, in which the investigator becomes 
an observer, standing in a sense outside of the world he is ex- 
ploring, and contemplating it as a system of forces which are in 
themselves inscrutable, and which turn only their phenomenal side 
toward him, and must therefore be studied strictly in terms of 
their movements or outer conduct. 

From such a view-point, consciousness has no special preroga- 
tives, but to the spectating eye that contemplates it is simply one, 
and perhaps not the most important, of the cosmic elements with 
which it deals. From this point of view, consciousness is simply 
a phenomenon among phenomena, to be reckoned with only in 
view of the part it seems to play objectively in connection with 
the other forces of the world. That science will recognize this 
as the ordinary way in which it looks at consciousness, we need 
not stop to insist. The other point of view is, for various reasons, 
less obvious but none the less real. It is that which is achieved 
when a man comes to regard consciousness, not as a mere cir- 
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cumstance of his world, but as holding a central place in it. The 
world of ordinary science is not one in which consciousness is 
centrally located. But the standpoint we are now concerned 
with is that of consciousness itself. It is the point of view of an 
investigator who approaches his world intra-consciously rather 
than extra-consciously . If, now, we assume that the inquirer has 
truly occupied this point of view, we may ask what effect it will 
have on his way of looking at the world. He may, and prob- 
ably will, continue to occupy what we have called the extra-con- 
scious standpoint, and in that case he may even, as a psycholo- 
gist, undertake to define the activities of consciousness in terms 
of psycho-physical symbols, and his results will no doubt be such 
as to justify the attempt. 

But the point of our contention here is, that just so far forth 
as the inquirer succeeds in occupying what we have called the 
standpoint of consciousness itself, he will find himself partici- 
pating in a species of Copernican revolution. The world no 
longer presents itself to him as a system of extra-conscious forces 
in connection with which consciousness plays, on the whole, a 
subordinate and precarious part ; but consciousness itself has 
become central and determines the point of view from which the 
whole system of things is to be contemplated. And the inves- 
tigator finds that, in occupying this internal point of departure, 
a transforming change has been effected, and that he is no longer 
simply an indifferent spectator of the activities of consciousness, 
but has in fact plunged into the stream and identified himself 
with the movement in which consciousness seeks to penetrate 
and realize its world. The completeness of the transformation 
will be exemplified in the fact that the psycho-physical procedure 
will be exactly reversed; for the aim, from this point of view, 
will not be to define the mental in physical symbols, but rather 
to construe the physical and every other aspect of our world in 
terms of its significance for mind. Now, what I have to say very 
briefly here is, that this is the Copernican revolution which Kant 
sought to bring about, and which every investigator occupying 
the more external point of view must in some way pass through 
in order to qualify himself for the real work of the philosopher. 
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The world, as philosophy views it, is a world in which conscious- 
ness is central, a world that is to be construed, therefore, in terms 
of those activities by which consciousness reaches its content of 
realized experience. The statement here is more radical, I think, 
than the fact ; for what is contended for is no more than philoso- 
phers from Plato down have maintained ; namely, that a con- 
struction of things, in order to be truly entitled to the name 
philosophical, must take its departure from mind itself and must 
follow the processes in which mind reduces its world to terms of 
its own experience. 

II. By determining some concept of method that will stamp as 
distinctly philosophical any inquiry that conforms to its requirements. 
Now, a method is not defined fundamentally when we say that 
it is either deductive or inductive, synthetic or analytic. The 
real nature of a method is determined only when we bring to 
light the underlying concepts and presuppositions on which its 
procedure rests. A method will be profoundly affected by the 
point of view from which the investigation sets out. If this be what 
we have called the extra-conscious, proceeding from the position 
of the spectator who stands outside of the consciousness of the 
system he is investigating, it is clear that the form of the procedure 
will be largely mechanical ; that is, its form will be determined 
by the categories of space, time, or cause, while its result will 
be some formula that sums up and describes the phenomenal 
movements of its world, while in its relation to the inner nature 
it stands as only a symbol of the inscrutable. But let the point 
of departure be the internal one of consciousness itself; the whole 
fundamental form of the procedure will be different ; and the doc- 
trine that I wish to make good here is that this, when determined, 
will yield us our fundamental definition of philosophical method. 
If we ask what the very first fact is that impresses us as being 
central in consciousness when we look within, I do not think we 
will long hesitate to say that it is effort. The very central core 
of consciousness is the effort that takes the form of endeavor to 
realize. We cannot go back of this forward push of conscious- 
ness, this motor-pulse out of which are all the issues of life. 
And it is this motor-pulse that supplies us with our first data 
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from which we determine our fundamental self-hood as will. 
Let us say, then, that the first determination of the inner con- 
sciousness is that of self-hood in the form of will; we then have 
our internal point of departure defined as will, and will has been 
further defined as our internal effort to realize our world. Now, 
without stopping for details, we immediately come to the point 
of asking two further questions : In the first place, how are we 
to suppose the other elements of consciousness to be related to 
this central effort of will? And secondly, how are we to define 
the form of the activity in which this effort proceeds to realize its 
world ? The first question leads us into the very heart of philos- 
ophy ; for over against the modern Schopenhauerian insight, which 
is also the insight of modern psychology, and which defines the 
inner world as will, we have the more ancient insight of Plato 
that defines the inner world as idea. Shall we repudiate the 
older insight, and translate the heart of things into the pulsations 
of a purely motor force? Schopenhauer's experiment in this 
direction gave the real world over to blindness and unreason ; 
whereas the perennial complaint against Platonism is that its steps 
are too much in the clouds, and that it divorces its ideas too much 
from the world of ordinary experience and human interests ; that 
its habit is to deny the reality of this ordinary world and lose 
itself in dreams and unreal abstractions. Without stopping, how- 
ever, to debate the issue between Platonism and the modern doc- 
trine of Will, I propose here to claim for philosophy the right to 
avoid partizanship by seeking a synthesis that will be just to both 
the ancient and modern insights. While it is no doubt true that 
idea without will is powerless, and will without idea is blind, yet 
if we include the two terms in a polar synthesis we thus arrive at 
the notion of the idea as informed with motor energy ; or, ap- 
proaching it from the opposite pole, we arrive at the notion of 
will or motor energy as informed with ideal insight. Let us then 
apply to this ideo-dynamic conception the name ' reason ' ; we will 
have in reason, which from one point of view is will, while from 
another it is idea, the central pulse of the inner being of the world. 
If this conception of reason and the relation to it of will be ad- 
mitted, then I for one am ready to fall in with the emphasis 
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which both modern philosophy and psychology have placed on 
will, since, on the one hand, it indicates a healthy reaction against 
the one-sided intellectualism of ancient idealism, while, on the 
other, its relation to reason preserves it from blindness and trans- 
lates it into a principle of intelligent prevision rather than one of 
caprice. This leads to the second of the questions propounded 
above ; namely, How are we to define the form of activity in 
which this world-reason or will relates itself to the world ? 
Are we to regard this activity as primarily non-selective and me- 
chanical, so that without ado it can be construed in terms of mat- 
ter and motion acting under forms of space and time ? Or shall 
we regard it as teleological, as motived by intention and as de- 
termined in its direction by some definitely representable end ? 
On this question, while I feel sure that philosophy cannot choose 
the mechanical alternative, yet I confess to a measure of preju- 
dice against the easy teleology that sometimes passes for pro- 
found philosophy. The movement of will must, I think, as a 
whole, be regarded as selective, but there is a first stage of what 
we may call spontaneity in will-effort that is not clearly teleolog- 
ical. This spontaneity will be selective, but the ' select,' if the 
term be allowed, is come upon, so far as we can see, without prior 
intention, just as the young chick first comes upon food that is 
palatable. The selectiveness in this case, as in all cases of spon- 
taneity, is due to an original property of the consciousness that 
puts forth the effort. (In the chick's case, the selectiveness is to 
be found in an original property of its palate.) But, after the first 
step, the movement tends to become selective in the ordinary 
teleological sense ; or, to state the case in terms that will further 
our philosophical aim, will-effort after the first stage, in which it 
is subjectively selective, tends to become objectively selective and 
teleological. And it tends to become so because of the implicit 
rationality from which will is inseparable in its foundations. We 
have contended that the notion of reason involves the synthesis 
of idea and will, and this enables us here to translate spontaneous 
selectiveness into terms of primary conscious quality, while, in 
regard to the later stages of the will-activity, it is clear that it has 
become informed with the idea in a definitely directive form, and 
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is end-seeking, therefore, in the objective sense. To this whole 
activity, in view of its subjective and spontaneous aspect, as well 
as its more objective and teleological phase, we may well apply 
the term ' purposive,' understanding, of course, that this term is 
used broadly so as to include the sphere of spontaneous selec- 
tiveness along with that which is more deliberate. 

We thus reach a point where it becomes possible to define the 
method of philosophy in terms of the fundamental concepts that 
determine the character of its procedure. And we can say, in 
view of conclusions already reached, that, whereas a mechanical 
method may be defined as one that generalizes its phenomena 
under the forms of space, time, matter, or cause, and reduces 
them to statements called laws which do not directly imply either 
reason or purpose in the world, the method which we call phil- 
osophical, on the contrary, taking its departure from the heart of 
consciousness itself and seeking to interpret the world in the light 
of the central effort of consciousness, attains as its final result an 
interpretation of the world that reduces it directly to terms of 
reason and purpose. 

III. By defining a criterion that is distinctly philosophical and 
that will, therefore, stand as the ultimate test of philosophical 
validity. Now it is clear at the outset that such a criterion can 
be no mechanical or merely factual test, however indispensable 
these undoubtedly are in their place. Nor can it be any purely 
formal test like the principle of consistency ; nor yet any principle 
that has its application to the relations of parts and not to the 
whole of a system of truth. There can, as it seems to me, be 
only one ultimate test in philosophy, and that is what we may call 
' reasonableness.' We may name our criterion ' sufficient reason ' 
or ' rationality,' if we will. But it is clear that if the concrete 
organ of philosophy is reason, this must also be the court of last 
appeal, and the ultimate criterion of philosophical truth will be 
one of reasonableness or rationality. When we say, however, 
that the philosophical criterion is reasonableness, we do not mean 
to imply that there is some definite objective standard of ration- 
ality available, that will enable us to decide in any mechanical 
way what is objectively reasonable and what is not. We mean 
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rather the rational satisfaction that arises in view of the felt con- 
gruity of any part or element of our experience with our whole 
ideal of truth. The last test of truth, it seems to me, will be like 
the last test of beauty, immediate. We will feel it in our reaction 
as a whole upon our world or upon our conception of the world. 
And if this reaction prove permanently unsatisfactory, then we 
have to contemplate the failure of our system in view of the only 
ultimate test that is available. 

Having fixed upon reasonableness as the ultimate philosoph- 
ical criterion, we cannot of course require a further test of reason- 
ableness itself. But we may ask some formulation of its require- 
ments that will render it intelligible. In response to this request, 
it can only be said that all our criteria spring somehow out of our 
experience of fact, or of some other aspect of reality. These criteria 
will embody the tests that experience has proved to be necessary, 
and will simply have the effect of determining the harmony of 
some special content with the laws of that part of experience to 
which it belongs. But the criterion of ultimate reasonableness is 
evidently a test of the congruity of any given content with ex- 
perience as a whole, or with our ideal of experience as a whole. 
And when we push our question far enough back, I have no 
doubt that we shall find here one of the data that will lead phi- 
losophy to the postulate of an absolute experience, or some other 
form of absoluteness as the ultimate ground of truth. 

I have been able to present in bare outline only, what I con- 
ceive to constitute the point of view, the method, and the ultimate 
criterion of the distinctively philosophical way of looking at and 
interpreting the world. We will find, when we identify ourselves 
with this way of looking at things, that just as from the more 
external standpoint of science the world as object looms up and 
fills the whole perspective, while the subject shrinks ; so here the 
reverse event takes place — the world of the subject looms up and 
supplies the concepts and analogies that are essential to the phil- 
osophical interpretation of the world. 1 That philosophy has its 

1 In the above definition of the distinctive point of view, method, and criterion of 
philosophy, I have attempted only to state what is distinctive of philosophy. I do 
not deny, but rather affirm, that philosophical investigation includes more than this. 
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problems for the solution of which it supplies the only or the 
most favorable point of view need scarcely be argued. We need 
only mention the problems of the unification of the elements of 
our culture, the development of a rational conception of the world, 
the question of the ultimate meaning of life, the problems of man's 
freedom and destiny, the ultimate problems of ethics and religion, 
the great perennial issues of God and Immortality. 

IV. I pass at this point to the subject of the correlations of 
philosophy with other interests and disciplines. The circum- 
stances under which we meet suggests one very important point 
of correlation, the connection of our work with that of the sci- 
ences in general, and especially with that of the group of affiliated 
societies of naturalists. It is not one of the purposes of this 
paper to attempt the conversion of our naturalistic friends from 
the more external point of view, which they have been occupying, 
to our own. We shall be satisfied, if they will recognize the 
validity of our point of view, while clinging stubbornly to their 
own and regarding the mission of science as the most important 
in the world. For my part, I am fairly well satisfied with the 
situation as I find it, for I do not regard seriously the little bick- 
erings that will arise occasionally over disputed territoiy, or the 
chaff in which friendly workers in neighboring fields sometimes 
indulge. It is only that deeper scepticism that leads on one side 
or the other to the complete denial of the value of the other's 
work, that seems worthy of any consideration ; and it is only in 
view of the possible existence of such scepticism that I am led to 
treat the question of correlation here. If we take into account 
the dual standpoints, methods, and criteria of the sciences, on the 
one hand, and of philosophy, on the other, we may interpret this 
duality in either one of two very different ways. On the one 
hand, we may regard it as representing two wholly separate and 
conflicting ways of dealing with the world ; or, on the other, we 
may conceive the relation to be complementary, and the connection 
between them, that of a species of dialectic. Now, without en- 
It must satisfy, or at least be consistent with, the requirements of science, and broadly 
defined philosophy will include science, just as science in a broad sense will culmi- 
nate in philosophy. The above discussion attempts to answer the question, What are 
the differentiae of philosophy in view of which it can stand in its own right ? 
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tering on any debate of the relative merits of these alternatives, 
I shall attempt here only a brief vindication of the latter of the 
two suppositions. What I mean by calling the relation dialectical 
is this : that to my mind, while the sciences and philosophy rep- 
resent two ways of dealing with the world that are really different, 
and either of which may be adopted to the exclusion of the 
other, yet, from the standpoint of a broader concept of relation, 
they form complementary parts of any scheme of world-inter- 
pretation that would lay claim to completeness. What we have 
to consider here, then, is how this broader synthesis is to be 
achieved and maintained. Let us, in view of this task, try to 
identify ourselves alternately with the two parties to the relation. 
The votary of science, who has been occupied mostly with the 
extra-conscious or mechanical point of view, if he be strictly con- 
sistent with his principles, will find that his investigations, how- 
ever accurately they may enable him to describe the movements 
of the part of the world he is dealing with, yield no insight into 
its inner nature. And realizing this, he will be tempted to 
become agnostic and to regard the real nature of things as in- 
scrutable. He may, however, choose another, and, as I think, a 
better way. It may occur to him to interpret his failure to grasp 
the real in his symbols, as meaning that he has reached the limit 
of the point of view he has been occupying, and this will lead him 
to consider whether there may not be some complementary stand- 
point, the occupation of which will yield him the insight which he 
is at present denied. And if he be potentially a philosopher as 
well as a man of science, he will find the desiderated tzou (ttw in 
what we have defined as the standpoint of philosophy. In short, 
he will occupy the inner position of the subject-consciousness 
itself in its efforts to realize its world, and the light will rise upon 
him, when he realizes that this is the point of view from which 
alone the inner nature of things may be translated into intelligible 
terms. This insight once gained will prove a permanent posses- 
sion, and will contain for him the secret of translating the symbols 
of his science into real inner meanings of his world. 

If, now, we consider the same problem of correlation from the 
position of the philosopher, it will be found that, if he occupy 
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too exclusively the inner and supra-mechanical point of view, he 
will be led to such a sweeping interpretation of the world under 
the categories of reason and purpose that no real place for the 
mechanical will be left, and he will be tempted to regard the 
whole aspect of things with which sciences deal as mere appear- 
ance and illusion. So that, while the man of mere science is 
tempted to become agnostic about the real, the mere philosopher 
will encounter the temptation to become sceptical as to the reality 
of what he calls the phenomenal world. But this philosophical 
scepticism is no more necessary than is the agnosticism of the 
man of science. There is another, and, as I think, a better alter- 
native ; and that will reveal itself to him in the insight that his 
categories of reason and purpose are only immediately applicable 
to the inner nature of the world, and that, in order to be just to 
its outer aspects, he must translate his point of view into that of 
science, and regard the symbols of science as immediately descrip- 
tive of the outer world, while standing only mediately and indi- 
rectly for the world of reason and purpose. His insight will 
thus lead him to a synthesis that will be practically identical with 
that of the enlightened man of science. 

We thus come to a point where the force of the proposition I 
am about to enunciate will be apparent : namely, that knowledge 
— and by that I mean the whole insight we seek into the mean- 
ing of our world — is a business that, when viewed largely, will 
involve the methods and results of both the scientific and philo- 
sophical investigations. We as men are not satisfied to know our 
world merely in the outer court of its behavior, while we are cut 
off from communion with its inner heart. Nor, on the other 
hand, are we any better satisfied with an inner communion that 
cuts us off from the field of outer activities, and forces us to dis- 
believe in its reality. Neither of these abstractions, as we must 
call them, are able to satisfy the requirements of real knowledge ; 
but we as rational beings thirst for a relation to the world that 
will include a modus vivendi with both the field of its outer life 
and activities and that of its inner nature. It may be that the 
ancients were right in refusing to divorce science and philosophy ; 
for this separation, whether necessary or not, has involved us 
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moderns in no end of perplexity and conflict. No doubt the 
field is too large and complex at present for any synthetic genius 
ever to comprehend it in its entirety, as Aristotle comprehended 
the field of ancient culture. But we may feel sure that one great 
need of the sciences and philosophy at present, is unification 
under some comprehending and synthetic concept of knowledge. 
And while it may not be possible for us to combine the functions 
of both scientific and philosophical investigators, it will help us, 
on whatever side of the synthesis our work may fall, if we are 
able to hold this larger ideal of knowledge as an article of faith. 
V. Now, all the contention we have made so far may be ad- 
mitted, and as men of science and men of philosophy we may 
have no further trouble on the score of our theoretic relations. 
But there remain to be considered some difficulties of a more 
strictly practical nature. This is a utilitarian age ; and, on the one 
hand, we meet the practical man who puts the question, ' Cui 
bono ' ? Philosophy bakes no bread, therefore it is idle specula- 
tion and away with it. On the other hand, we find a demand 
arising among the philosophers themselves, that philosophy shall 
give up its theoretic longings as unattainable, and that it shall 
not merely devote itself to the satisfaction of practical needs, 
but that the sole ultimate test of the validity of its results 
shall be their workability in a utilitarian scheme of conduct. 
Turning briefly to the indictment of the practical man, we 
may answer in part in terms of confession and avoidance. If 
we rigorously distinguish the work of the philosopher from 
every other kind of effort, we will be led to admit, I think, that 
the aim of the philosopher is not immediately practical. Phi- 
losophy does not lead directly to the hitching up of any ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of food or clothing, or for the 
satisfaction of any of the common and pressing necessities of life. 
It is, therefore, despised and rejected of many men. But admit- 
ting this, we may ask if men do not have needs that rise above 
the level of their every-day demand for utilities. A psycholog- 
ical analysis of our nature reveals the fact that, in addition to 
those utilitarian interests which shape themselves into demands 
for the satisfaction of special wants like the want of food and the 
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want of shelter, there are other interests that we may represent as 
supra-utilitarian, which express immediate demands of our nature 
as a whole. Such, for example, is the aesthetic requirement, of 
which art in its various forms is the satisfaction, and such, in fact, in 
the last analysis, are the satisfactions to which morality and reli- 
gion minister. And there is also a demand that finds its satisfac- 
tion in pure science, irrespective of the question whether or not 
its results can be made directly practical by a system of weights 
and measures. All these great objects are related to certain 
pressing demands of our nature as a whole, and the satisfactions 
they bring are as real and vital as any of those that are to be 
met by the ordinary utilities of life. 

Now, it is among such objects as these that we would rank 
philosophy, and what we claim for it here is that it is practical in 
this higher sense. Surely men hate ignorance, and knowledge 
brings with it its own intrinsic satisfaction ; and that species of 
knowledge in which philosophy is chiefly concerned, the inter- 
pretation of the world in the light of reason and purpose, and the 
effort from this point of view to solve the higher problems of life 
and destiny — surely this is worth while for its own sake, inas- 
much as it ministers to one of the deepest requirements of our 
being. And when we bear in mind how profoundly we desire 
unity amid the fragmentariness of our ordinary life, and com- 
pleteness in the midst of its imperfections and limitations, and 
peace in the midst of its mutations and unrest, we will not doubt 
that the consolations of philosophy, which hold out the hope of 
these things as ideals, are little less real or vital than the conso- 
lations of religion. We will say, then, that while philosophy 
bakes no bread, it does, in connection with religion and art and 
science, promote an ideal of living that makes it very much more 
worth while that bread should be baked. 

What shall we say now to the demand that philosophy shall 
abnegate its theoretic interest and evalue its results by ex- 
clusively practical standards ? This demand, which has some 
exceedingly weighty names back of it, no doubt derives much 
of its cogency from the scepticism with which, since Kant's 
time, any effort is likely to be viewed that aims to reach more 
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than negative results in the field of ultimate metaphysical prob- 
lems. Kant, in one of his weaker moments, I think, compares 
the vaticinations of metaphysics to the disordered fancies of a 
seer of ghosts, while the futility of metaphysics has been a favorite 
theme of modern satire. 

And yet, should we go even as far as Kant and assert the 
futility of the effort to obtain positive solutions for our meta- 
physical questions, we might still deem it inadvisable to surrender 
completely to the pragmatic demand ; for Kant himself, and in 
this he has many followers, deemed the metaphysical investiga- 
tion indispensable as a means of determining the limits of the 
knowable, or the fact, if it be one, that the ultimate problems are 
beyond solution. And we may well echo his conviction here. 
Even when the theoretic value of philosophy has been stated in 
its lowest terms, and we have reached the conclusion that its last 
word is that nothing can be known, will not that result, if it be 
true, justify in a measure the theoretic activity through which it 
has been established ? For how are we to know that there are 
limits to knowledge, and that some of the most vital problems of 
life rest beyond its further boundary, if we do not make the effort 
through which alone such secrets can be revealed ? For these 
questions are not such that one generation of thinkers can settle 
them for all time. Each generation of thinkers must either go 
through the theoretic labor of an effort to solve, or else they will 
find themselves under the humiliating necessity of holding even 
their negations on the ground of mere authority. 

But, if I am not mistaken, it is only a minority that would 
reduce philosophy on its theoretic side to this negative minimum. 
Whatever the actual positive content of our philosophic creed may 
be, most of us will still be open to the conviction that philosophy 
has positive insights and may be of some value in grounding and 
rationalizing our theories of life and conduct ; that it may yet 
have an important part to play in determining our conceptions of 
reality and our theory of religion. We will still entertain the 
hope that philosophy may help us in completing our ideals of 
being and of truth and duty, and in making up our minds about 
freedom, God, and immortality. And, so long as we entertain this 
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larger hope, we will not be willing that philosophy should be 
shorn of its theoretic criteria and aims, even though the alterna- 
tive offered us be a pragmatism with whose larger spirit we may- 
find ourselves much in sympathy. 

Alexander T. Ormond. 



